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PWrofessional Mofices. 


PARES. MR. J. P. ATTWATER, A.C.O., 

anist Clapham tional Church, accepts HARP 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals, etc.—42, Orlando 
Road, Clapham Common. 


ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and “‘ At- 
Homes.”—Addres, 68, Wimpole Street, W. 
R. C. EMLYN JONES, TENOR, Pupil’ of 
'& Mr, Sims Reeves, Medallist R.A.M., of the Royal Choral 
Society Concerts, and MADAME EMLYN JONES, CONTRALTO, 
of the Royal Choral Society Concerts. For Ballads and Oratorio.— 
Add 348, Kennington Road, London, S.E. Artistes for an entire 
concert provided, 


ISS ADELE KUHN, G.S.M. (SOPRANO). 

he of W. H. Cummings, Esq. Silver and Bronze 
Medallist L.A.M., Certificate of Merit G.S.M., Certificated from 
R.A.M. For Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘At-Homes,” etc.—21, Forest 
Drive, Leytonstone, Essex. 


Mis EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 
1 Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—1, Algarve Road, 
Earlsfield, S.W. ~ 


M® J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
4 also ‘‘ Glee and Concert Party” (any number). 1st Prize 
Crystal Palace, July 14, 1894.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E. 
M's ANNIE NORTHCROFT carpeted 

15, Bovingdon Road, Fulham. For Oratorios, Concerts, 
At Homes, etc, 





























My ARAME JESSIE STRATHEARN (SOPRANO). 
Silver and Bronze Medallist, R.A.M. Oratorios and 
Ballads,-e62, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. . 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo). 

The Globe Cos 25th, 1893) says: ‘‘ The concert at St. James’s 

Hall drew a large audience, including the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
and Princess May... . Mr. Alexander Tucker, a basso gifted with a 





remarkably fine and well-trained voice, sang admirably, and seems likely | 
to attain a distinguished position among modern vocalists,”—Address, | 


St. Audries, Enfield, N. 


ME: ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘At-Homes.”—1, Green- 
croft Gardens, N.W 


Mss ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO). For Con- 
2 a Oratorios, ‘“‘ At-Homes,” etc.—28, Albany Road, Stroud 
reen, N, 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
rsonally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
RCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and ares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: F.R.C.O., 1894; MUS. BAC. DUR- 
HAM, FINAL, Sept. 1893 (all Candidates passe), and FIRST EX. 
AMINATION, 1893; MUS, BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC, 
LONDON, 1891; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN, 1891 and 1892; A.C.O., 
1893; L.R.A.M. (Composition) ; Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto, 
1893; Gold Medallist, 1893; L.1.C.L. and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
RAM. and R.C.M.; A-R.C.M.; L-Mus.L.C.M. Special and indi. 
vidual attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 300 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils, Terms very 
moderate;—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


D® ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus, T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 


Over 30 successes annually. MSS. revised. 


MODERN ORGAN MUSIC. 


A Quarterly Publication of Pieces 
IN VARIOUS STYLES. 


Price 3/- each Number; Annual Subscription 8/6, post free- 
No. 1, READY OCTOBER ist. 























44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
(Prize Composition.) 
By W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in Both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC, 





Patron - The Most Noble the Marquis or CARMARTHEN, M.P. 


BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— ‘ 
Honron Arison, Esq..Mus.Doc.Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F _— 





H. Loncuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C. 
Watter H. Sanester, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. — 
A. J. Cacpicort, sq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G, Aucustus Homes, Esq., Derector Examination Department. 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-trinctpal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in December next, when Certificates will 
bé granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

S: wsand Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. ‘The last day for entry is Nov. r5th. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the Regulations at the Examina- 
tions in April, July, and December. 

Application for the Formation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will furnish all 
necessary information. , 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C,M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and the Diploma of Proficiency 
(D. ar Regulations and List of Diplomées may be had on 
application. 

The Annual Register of the saalac 9 isnow ready. Price 2s 6d. 

T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





RGAN PEDALS FOR PIANOFORTES. From 
46 158, to £7 158. Pedals and Action complete are supplied 
as above, by the inventor, Wm, Chinnock Dyer, Beresford. 
Road, Norbiton, S.W. Send post-card for list, etc. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we serd (post nen Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEE 1. seasors.—The_ 

Orpheus Music Publishing Co., 26, Moorfields, London. 


RGANIST desires APPOINTMENT. Would also 
be willing to deputise.—T. E., Musica, Jouxnat Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


OR SALE —Fine VIOLIN. Good Tone. With 
* Bow and Case.—Apply, “ Violin,” Musica, JournaL Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, Pe 


EW ANNIVERSARY ANTHEM.—‘ GIVE THE 

KING THY JUDGMENTS.” By Franx Roesuck. Price 

4d. Specimen copy on mentioning this paper, for a penny stamp. 

HorsFALt & BatiLey, Huddersfield. Great Successes by same 

Com r: ‘‘The Earth is the Lord’s.” 6th Edition, 3d. “ Bless. 
the Lord, O my Soul.” . 3rd Edition, 3d. 


Church, Chapel, Sunday School Officials, 


and all others requiring 


MUSIC PRINTING, 


are invited to write for Specimens and Prices to 
JOHN SIDDALL, Music Printer, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 


The best possible work at the lowest possible price. 
Estimates Given. Enquiries Solicited. 


LONDON CHORAL UNION. 


Conductor, Mr. JAMES W. LEWIS. 


‘here are vacancies in this Society for Bad voices. Azplication 
should be made immediately to Mr. E, Wilson Gates, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. f , 

ngements have been made for the following performances 
to take place at the Queen’s Hall: 


Mendelssohn's Etijah Handel's Messiah 
Arnott’s Ballad of Carmilthan 


(First time of Performance). 


Sullivan's @elden Legend  Mende!ssohn's St. Paul 

Ihe Rehearsals will be held in the Mem:rial Hall, on Tuesdays 
at 7.30 p.m. 

With a view to still further popularising the scheme, in aid of 
which this Society has been formed, viz.: Phitanthropic Work of 
the London Congregational Union, it has been decided to w.thdraw 
the subscription for membership of the Choir. 

Approved vocalists wil! therefore be enrolled free of payment, 
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‘““gpodetn Drgan Music.” 


Tus is the title of a new publication of organ 
music, the first book of which we shall issue on 
October 1st. We propose to make it a quarterly 
publication, and we are doing our best to get really 
good and popular compositions for the work. We 
have so frequently had communications speaking 
in glowing terms of Mr. Bruce Steane’s pieces in 
The Organists Magazine of Voluntaries that we 
felt we could not do better than commission him 
to undertake the first number. Book I., therefore, 
will contain three pieces by him, viz., 

Minuet, 

Abendlied, 

Fantasia, 








which we are convinced will meet with general 


favour. It is our intention to get variety in each 
book—some pieces being moderately easy, and 
others more difficult ; some suitable for opening 
voluntaries, some for concluding voluntaries or re- 
cital purposes—but all popular and taking in style. 

Book II. will be ready on January 1st next, and 
will contain three pieces by Mr. James Lyon (also 
a favourite contributor to O. M. V.), viz. :— 


| in advance. 











Introduction, Variation, and Finale on a well- 
known hymn-tune, 

Communion, 

Postlude. 


Each book will consist of sixteen pages of music, 
oblong size, with an artistic cover, and will be 
printed in the best style on excellent paper. 

With the view of placing Modern Organ Music 
within the reach of all, we have determined to issue 
it-at a low price, viz., three shillings nett each 
book ; but annual subscribers will have it sent them 
post free for eight shillings and sixpence, payable 
We shall be glad to hear early from 
those who intend to become subscribers. 

Some of our readers may wish to see a copy be- 
fore deciding to take it regularly. We may say, 
therefore, that a copy of Book I. will be sent post 
free, as soon as published, on receipt of postal order 
for two shillings. Early application should be 
made to the publishing office, 44, Fleet Street, 
E.C. 

We shall say nothing more in praise of 
Modern Organ Music, preferring to leave it 
to organists themselves to judge of its merits. 
We will only add that we believe they will find it 
one of the best and cheapest publications of the 
day of really good organ music, and one that they 
will find most useful on many occasions. 








Professor Bridge has been busy lecturing on 
“* Musical Gestures.” We have had the pleasure of 
listening to his remarks on the subject and to his 
illustrations, but so far we fail to discover much 
practical use in these gestures. The little rhymes 
may tickle the ears of young pupils, but we very 
much doubt if they will really assist them in learn- 
ing the rudiments of music. There is no short cut 
to musical knowledge, and these gestures will pro- 
bably soon have had their day and “ cease to & 
Professor Bridge unfortunately does not seem to 
have a high opinion of the sol-fa system. He says 
it is not a universal system, and only intelligible to 
those who have studied it. But the old notation is 
likewise only intelligible to those who have studied 
it. The sol-fa system has most certainly been of 
immense service in promoting musical education 
in England, and its influence is happily rapidly 
spreading, in spite of whatever is said against it. 





Sir John Stainer has been very properly taking a 
bishop to task for saying from the pulpit, “ We 
must occasionally allow the choir to have an 
anthem, or otherwise it will be impossible to keep 
them together.” Sir John was exceedingly sorry 
to hear such a low view taken of the anthem ; to 
regard it as a sort of bribe to the choir was ridicu- 
lous and wrong. The people probably appreciate 
it as much as the singers. In any case it ought to 
be (and generally is) sung to the praise and glory 
of God. 





We are glad to hear that the members of the 
Liverpool contingent of the Nencaptormt Choir 
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Union intend to repeat the Crystal Palace pro- 
gramme in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool,on Tuesday, 
October 2nd. We very heartily commend this 
spirit of enterprise, which ought to be warmly sup- 


ported by the Nonconformists of the district. Miss | 


Kate Cove and Mr. H. Beaumont have been in- 
vited as soloists. Mr. H. A. Branscombe will 
preside at the organ, and Mr. Minshall will conduct. 
Possibly some other singers in the district who 


took part in the Palace festival may like to join on | 


this occasion. If so, they should communicate 
promptly with the energetic Hon. Secretaries, 
Messrs. George W. Edwards and J. W. Thompson, 
41, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

An esteemed correspondent wants a really first-rate 
setting of the passage, “ If we say that we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 
If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” If any of our readers know of 
such a setting, we shall be glad to hear from them. 


The controversy Anglican v. Gregorian Chants 
is an old one, and much has been said on both 
sides. A few Sundays ago, passing a noted High 
Church not a hundred miles from Stroud Green, 
we heard some peculiar singing, which tempted us 
to look in. We found the Psalms being chanted 
without accompaniment to Gregorian music by 
some dozen men. Anything more hideous in 
the way of worship music we have not heard for a 
long time. The music (?) reminded us of the 
barbarous ages, and the rendering was simply 
atrocious. Something—though not very much— 
can be said in favour of Gregorian chants when 
well sung and skilfully accompanied ; but when 
rendered in the way we have described, surely 
their most enthusiastic admirers could not say 
anything for them. 


Mr. Minshall will be lecturing on “ Worship 
Music” in Lancashire during the week beginning 
October 15th. Two evenings are still vacant. 





We understand the Tonic Sol-Fa Composition 
Club will shortly give a performance of their latest 
works in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, 186, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C., under the conductorship of Mr. 
J. A. Birch. Further particulars will be advertised 
later. 








Luther and Busic. 


THE genius of Luther presents a curious and very rare 
mixture of poetic feeling and practical common sense. 
He was singularly sensible to the beauties of art in 
general, He writes: ‘I am not of the opinion of those 
who wish to overthrow all the arts in the name of the 
Gospel; I only wish that they should be used in the 
service of the One who created them for us.” 

But of all the arts the one that he most preferred 
was music. His familiar writings are full of maxims 
and reflections bearing on this favourite subject. “I 
have always loved music; and I would not give away 


for a great deal the ‘little that I know.”—“I am not at 
my ease with those who have a contempt for music, 
like the most part of empty-heads. Music is like a 
discipline ; it makes men sweeter, more virtuous, and 
wiser. Singing is the most beautiful of arts and the 
best of exercise. Singers are not weighed down by 
cares ; they are gay, and drive grief away by song.— 
One can be-sure of finding the germs of a goodly num- 


| ber of virtues in the hearts of those who love music ; 





but for those who have uot taste for it, I value as I 
value a stick ora stone.—I pretend, and I declare it 
without shame, that, after theology, there is no art 
comparable to music.” 

Luther, however, was not simply content to bear 
witness to the merits of music. He wrote, under the 
title of “Enkomion Musices,” an eulogy on music, 
which contains all his ideas on this subject, which is 
treated with that remarkable vigour of thought and 
that familiarity of style that characterize all his writ- 
ings. The following quotation refers to chorus sing- 
ing :—“ But when natural music is perfected by art, we 
see, so far as we are able, the great and pertect wis- 
dom of God in His fine work of music; and this is 
particularly marvellous ; a voice sings an ordinary air, 
say fenor, as the musicians call it; join to this three, 
four, or five other voices, and they will all exalt and 
dance joyfully around this plain melody, ornamenting 
and embellishing it in such sort that all the voices 
seem to mingle in a heavenly dance, and to seek each 
other out to cordially kiss each other. And those who 
understand are impressed to the point of saying that 
there is nothing more beautiful in the world than of a 
song of several voices. As to him who has no plea- 
sure in it and remains cold before such a prodigy, he is 
nothing but a stupid log of wood, who is worthy to 
hear the wild braying of jackasses or the music of dogs 
or of swine.” 


The man who considered music from such a lofty 
viewpoint, and who so deeply felt its effects, was, it 
need hardly be said, admirably adapted to give to the 
singing of the new church that he founded the form 


that was best fitted for it. Luther proceeded to this 


delicate work with the greatest caution; and if he 
eliminated, as was natural, all that which was in the 
catholic liturgy and in opposition to the new dogmas, 
he carefully preserved all that could conveniently be 
preserved. When his plan for the institution of the 
German Mass was well ripened, he called to him two 
musicians of the court of the Elector of Saxony, old 
Rumpf and Walther. He communicated his ideas to 
them and charged them to put the last touches to the 
work that he had himself prepared. He showed here 
all the delicacy of his esthetic sense, and when he 
busied himself in arranging the ecclesiastical mode, or 
tone, which was best fitted for his liturgic songs, it was 
only after much consideration that he decided to adopt 
the sixth for the Gospel because “the words of Jesus 
Christ are full of sweetness,” and the eighth for the 
Epistle ‘‘because St. Paul was an austere apostle.” 
He also busied himself at the same time with the 
means of giving to the faithful a greater part in divine 
service by allowing them to sing hymns especially 
composed for them. ‘I wish,” he said, “that we had 
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a goodly number of songs that the people could sing | 


during mass: for who can doubt that formerly all 
the worshippers sung, in place of the choir, at the 
moment when the priest blessed or prayed? But we 


are lacking in poets and German musicians who can | , 
| rhythm of the song was always in his ear as he worked, 


| and on it he carefully fitted the syllables and the words. 


compose spiritual canticles, as St. Paul calls them, 
proper to be sung every day in church,” And, with- 
out delay, he began to compose himself, at the same 
time encouraging all those who could aid him in this 
work, Thus he wrote to Spalatin, in 1524: “I wish, 
imitating the example of the prophets and ‘the early 
church fathers, that German canticles might be com- 
posed which, by means of singing, should serve to 
announce the word of God among the people. Aid me 
in this work, and try to write some psalm on the 
model that I send you. But it must be written in 
popular, even common language, and, at the same 
time, give with clearness the idea of the psalmist.” 
The perseverance of Luther had the effect he desired. 
and in the year 1525 his friend Walther published, 
under his patronage, a first collection of religious 
songs in four voices which, according to all probability, 
was preceded by the celebrated preface signed by 
Luther, of which the following are the more impor- 


tant sentences: ‘‘ All good Christians agree to admit | 


that the singing of canticles is a good thing and agree- 


able to God; not only the prophets and the kings | 


of the Old Testament have given us the example, but 


the Apostles, and especially St. Paul, have laid it asa | 


duty on the faithful of the primitive church. This is 
why I have gathered together these several songs des- 
tined to glorify Christ our Saviour. They have been 
put in four voices, with the single aim of procuring for 
youth, to whom ought to be taught music and the other 
arts, of freeing itself of worldly and profane tunes, and 
so that it may find pleasure in doing what is good as 
is becoming in young people. Let us pious Christians 


favourably receive this collection, and assist in making 


it bring forth happy fruits.” 

This first edition of religious songs collected by the 
cares of Luther was speedily exhausted; but at short 
intervals there appeared other editions, augmented by 
new songs, composed by various poets and musicians, 
and the popularity was such that many printers 
published counterfeits of the first edition, or similar 
collections that had an equal success. Winterfie'd, in 
his great work on evangelical songs in the time of the 
Reformation, asserts that Luther sought in four different 
quarters for the materials of his first chorals; viz., the 
hymns of the Catholic liturgy, the ancient German songs 
known under the name of Marienlieder (songs of Mary, 
litanies of the Virgin), songs of the Moravian brethren, 
and popular songs. 

We have seen that Luther himself composed the 
words for a large number of canticles ; as to the exact 
part that he took in the musical part it is difficult to 
determine exactly.. Although his knowledge was only 
that of an amateur rather than professional musician, he 
has given by his famous Lin feste Burg, that Michelet 
has called the Marseilla’se of the Reformation, the 
measure of what his genius, exalted by inspiration, could 
create in a sphere outside his normal duties, Historians 
do not agree as to the melodies that should be attributed 
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to him, and it must suffice to know that he composed a 
certain number. According to an eminent German 
critic, Rochletz, this is the way Luther went about his 
work. When he was occupied with translating or re- 
modelling a text to adapt it to a given melody, the 


In certain places it is seen that he did violence to the 
language to fit it to the exigencies of the music. If he 
invented a text, independent of melody, the song that 
belonged to this text was clearly before his mind. As to 
translating this song in notes and giving it the proper 
harmony, following the rules of the art, that was not his 
business ; that concerned his friend Walther, to whom 
he sung it, and who understood the écclesiastical tone 
that was proper to give it. Itwas afterwards sung by a 
small circle of friends, all more or less musicians, and 
whom he assembled at his house, pleasantly calling 
them his house-singers (Kan‘onim Hause). Corrections 
followed, if necessary, and it is only theti-that they were 
made public. =. 

These are the origins of the Chora/, that new form of 
religious song, which came from the heart of the 
Lutheran reformation, and was intimately mixed up with 
the history of this great event. The Germany of Luther 
is recognized in these grave and austere songs, where 
all the emotions then prominent find expression. 
Children learned them at school ; the father of the family 


| repeated them to his household, beside the domestic 
' fireside ; they were sung at solemn festivals and on the 


| field of battle; and the enthusiasm that they aroused 
| was such thata Catholic writer said; ‘Luther has done 








more harm to the old faith by his songs than by his 
doctrines.” — Zhe Leader. 


IF music is studied at all, it ought to be studied 
thoroughly and from the very first. Parents are apt to 
think that anybody can teach a child, and that any sort 
of piano is good enough for a child to practise on. No 
mistake can be more fatal. A child who is fit to be 
taught at all should be taught by a capable musician, 
with intelligence enough to make the groundwork not 
merely superficial, but solid, and not only solid, but 
interesting. A great deal of the preliminary study of 


. music is not at all interesting, unless. the teacher 


thoroughly understands, and takes the trouble to make 
the child understand, the infinite and complicated 
beauty of the science of harmony, in opposition to the 
dulness of mere strumming. Then the little soul, should 
there be a musical soul, will soon wake up, will com- 
prehend the why and the wherefore of the most weari- 
some of scales and the hardest of exercises, and 
conceive an ambition not merely to “ play a piece,” but 
to become a true musician. And here let me enter 
a passionate and indignant protest against the habit 
which ill-conditioned guests indulge in and weak 
hostesses permit, of talking during music—a solecisin 
in good manners and good feelings, which, whenever it 
is found, either in public or in private, should be put a 
stop to, firmly and remorselessly. If people do not 
like music, they need not listen to it; they can go away. 


_ But any person who finds himself at a concert or in a 


drawing-room where music is going on, and does not 
pay it the respect of silence—total silence—is to be 
severely reprimanded. And whosoever, in any public 
room, sits by and does not remonstrate against such 
behaviour, or, in a private room, connives at and sub- 
mits to it, is—let me put it in the mildest form—a very 
weak-minded and cowardly person.—Miss Muloch. 
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TUeslepan Chapel. 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, just off Holborn, is situ- 
ated in one of the most populous districts in cen- 


tral London. From morn till eve it is the scene 
of activity, and probably it is quiet for a very short 
time only during the night. The well-known 
Wesleyan Chapel is an object of interest to every 
one connected with that denomination, for in this 
place of worship has many a famous Wesleyan min- 
istered. Great Queen Street and City Road may 
be considered to be the two cathedrals of Metho- 
dism in London, and in both places great things 
have been wrought. 

Visiting this chapel one Sunday evening in July, 
we were very politely received by one of the gentle- 
men of the staff, and were shown into a pew excel- 
lent for seeing and hearing. We were at once 
struck with the roomy entrance to the chapel and 
the spaciousness of the chapel itself. It is, of 
course, built in the old-fashioned style, but we can 
only describe the interior as being really a grand 
old chapel. The alcove at the back of the pulpit 
is a very handsome piece of work, the various 
tablets giving it quite a cathedral appearance. In 
front of the pulpit were huge ferns and flowers, 
which were beautiful to look upon, and which gave 
a happy and cheerful look to the place. There are 
two galleries, but the top one is not used. 

The organ, which is a good, full-toned instru- 
ment, built by Mr. Speechley, contains about 
twenty-five stops. Mr. W. Warren Curnow, whose 
likeness accompanies this article, has-been organist 
for some years, and he plays with much skill and 











judgment. He is an enthusiast in his work, and 
takes great interest in the general activities of the 
church. Besides being a very capable organist, he 
is a hymn-writer, some of his hymns running very 
smoothly indeed. 

‘The organ and choir are placed in the gallery 
opposite the pulpit. Upon the occasion of our visit 
there were about thirty-five members of the choir 
(chiefly ladies) present, but we understand out of 
the holiday season they usually muster nearer fifty. 
Of the abilities of the choir we can speak in terms 
of praise. They have good voices and know how 
to use them. In the hymns they gave an admir- 
able lead to the people, and in the anthem they 
gave evidence of careful training. 

Shortly before half-past six Mr. Curnow began 
the opening voluntary, which he played in a taste- 
ful manner, and in a few moments the minister 
for the evening, the Rev. J. S. Cooke, appeared in 
the pulpit. At once he began to fidget about and 
stand with open hymn-book, evidently anxious to 
begin. Mr. Curnow abruptly closed his voluntary, 
and almost before the last note had died away the 
hymn was given out. Why this undue ‘haste? 
The voluntary ought to be considered part of the 
service, and it is as much out of place for the min- 
ister to show signs of impatience at the voluntary 
as it would be for the organist to intimate his dis- 
like of the lengthof the sermon. Let all things be 
done decently and in order. 

The service opened with the hymn (No. 562), 
“ Through all .the changing scenes of life,” which 
was sung to “St. Bernard.” It was taken at steady 
time, and the whole congregation sang in’ true 
Methodist style, which means that it was inspiring 
and soul-stirring. ‘“‘Amen”’was added to the 
hymn. We noticed that an unusually short inter- 


_val was made between the verses, and the pedal 


note of the organ kept down. This gave the idea of 
rather rushing through the hymn. A distinct break 
between the verses would probably be an improve- 
ment. A short prayer followed, at the close of 
which the Lord’s Prayer was “said” by the 
people. 

Mr. Cooke then announced that the unc 
Dimittis would be sung, and asked the people to 
join. Asa matter of fact it was sung by the choir 
alone, the people remaining seated. The setting 
was “ Bunnett in F,” and very well the choir sang 
it. We understand an anthem is always given at 
evening service. The liturgy is used at the morn- 
ing service, when the canticles are sung to a 
setting. 

After a scripture lesson, the hymn, 


“ Leader of faithful souls, and Guide 
Of all that travel to the sky,” 


was sung to “ Mount Zion,” a tune that was quite 
new to us, but certainly well-known at Great Queen 
Street. It went well, though we wish a little more 
attention had been given to marks of punctuation, 
and that all the words had been properly finished, 
for some of the final consonants were quite inau- 
dible. A slight “ va//,” too, at the close of the last 
verse seemed wanting. 

After another prayer came the sermon, which 
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was founded on Mark xi. 13; “‘ Nothing but leaves.” | 


At the outset Mr. Cooke said that that was his 
last sermon in that chapel previous to his removal 
to another circuit. A very earnest, practical, 
and touching farewell address he gave ; but a fifty 


| 
| 


minutes’ sermon, however interesting, on a hot 


summer’s evening is a mistake. 


During the service we could not fail to be | 
struck with the small congregation (and in the | 


morning it is even smaller, we heard). In the side 
gallery facing us there are forty-two pews, in which 
there were thirty-seven people. 


were only thirty-six there! Why this meagre con- 
gregation in a handsome chapel in the very centre 
of London? There is a good organ, a capital 
choir, and accommodation for a large number of 
people. We came to the conclusion that a revolu- 


tion must be worked before this state of things can | 


be altered. The kind of service must be changed. 
The organ and choir should be removed to face 
the people, and much more music could be intro- 
duced with ddvantage. Long sermons must be 
rigidly cut out of the programme. We are con- 
vinced that if worked on popular lines the chapel 
might be crowded every Sunday night. At the 
close of the sermon, Mr. Cooke, in saying ‘‘Good- 
bye” to the people, said he wished to explain that 


The pews on the | 
ground floor, under one side gallery, we estimated | 
could seat about 170 to 200 people, but there | 


| constitute the whole of it. 


he was not leaving the circuit before his time, be- | 


cause his plan for remodelling the work of the place 
had been rejected. From his further remarks we 
found his ideas were very much like ours. He wanted 
to remove organ and choir ; to entirely change the 
character of the evening service, making it largely 
evangelistic ; to spend some £200 per annum on 
work in the neighbourhood. This was most 
certainly a suggestion in the right direction, 
but some timid people in authority opposed it; 
but, as Mr. Cooke said, they had not provided a 
better plan. The Wesleyan body ought to see that 


Great Queen Street Chapel is put to full and proper | 


use. If the old-fashioned service is out of date for 


the people residing close at hand (and undoubtedly _| 


it is), it should be so altered as to attract the thou- | 


sands of non-chapel goers living within a quarter of 
a mile of the chapel. There is good material for 
making a cheerful and useful service. Mr. Cooke 
expressed his firm conviction that there was a 


bright future in store for Great Queen Street | 


Chapel if some such plan as he suggested was | 


adopted, and he looked forward to the day when 
the place would be crowded. That this can be 
accomplished is certain. 
minded persons who oppose this change rests the 
responsibility. 

The service closed with the hymn, “ Stay, Thou 
insulted Spirit, stay,” which was sung to “ Rocking- 
ham.” The Benediction and a brief prayer-meeting 
ended the evening’s engagements. 

In years gone by Great Queen Street Chapel 
was the centre of much religious activity. Owing 
to the rush of residents into the suburbs the char- 
acter of the neighbourhood has completely altered 
and the “cause” has gone down. We, however, 
fully anticipate a revival of the work. There is 


Upon those natrow- | praise. 
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excellent musical talent in the place, if properly 
applied, to draw in the masses. We would sug- 
gest an occasional “ musical service” during the 
coming winter, If well advertised the result would 
probably be encouraging. That might lead to 
further developments. 








gpiniatures. 





BAPTIST CHAPEL, HENDON. 


THE Baptists of Hendon certainly have one of the 
prettiest chapels in the neighbourhood. It is a new 
building, and for lightness, brightness, and convenience 
it is altogether admirable. It is well attended—in fact, 
we should judge it is by far the largest Nonconformist 
congregation in Hendon. 

The Rev. H. O. Mackey, formerly of Peckham, is 
now the minister, and the “cause” has increased 
since he became pastor. He is an earnest and telling 
preacher, his sermons abounding in homely illustra- 
tions and effective anecdotes. His style is rather of 
the old-fashioned pattern, and his theological views 
hardly so broad possibly as some might desire, but of 
his sincerity and enthusiasm in his work there cannot 
be a doubt. 

The musical service is very meagre, for four hymns 
These were sung heartily, 
but with so little regard to expression that Mr. 
Mackey had to instruct the people to sing certain 
verses softly. 

Even the four hymns were cut down, owing to the 
length of the other part of the service. The introductory 
service occupied fifty-five minutes, and the sermon forty 
minutes ; so, beginning at half-past six, we were not 
out till a quarter-past eight, after which the communion 
service was to be held! When will some ministers 
learn that people do not want so much of the ser- 
vice done for them, but desire to take a larger part 
themselves audibly ? 

The singing is led by a small choir and a harsh-toned 
harmonium, carefully played, however, by a young 
lady. Why the leader would persist in singing the 
air we could not discover. There was abundance of 
treble throughout the church, and a male voice singing 
the melody in a loud tone does not sound particularly 
sweet. There isa fine apse at the back of the rostrum, 
where, we presume, it is intended to place an organ. 
The position is good, and when the musical arrange- 
ments of the chapel are thus completed, we have no 


| doubt better things will be done in the Service of 











WESLEYAN CHAPEL, HIGH BARNET. 
Tue Barnet Wesleyans are well uptodate. They 
have a beautiful church, a good minister, a three-manual 
organ, a good organist, an efficient choir, and, as a 
natural consequence, an excellent congregation. Vislt- 
ing the church on Sunday evening, August 26th, we 
found that the Rev. E. C. Mees was preaching his fare- 
well sermon before removing to another circuit. The 
chapel was filled, a large number of working men being 
present—a strong testimony to the attractiveness of the 
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place. The service was one of the brightest and most 
inspiring that we have attended for some time. The 
singing was unusually good. The promptness and 
precision of the congregation were most commendable. 
Even a change of time in the middle of each verse of 
‘I heard the voice of Jesus say” was made without 
the slightest hesitation. Expression, too, was closely 
observed. 

The music of the church is under the direction of 
Mr. W. Ralph Driffill, the capable organist. Mr. Driffill 
certainly knows how to make congregational singing 
“go,” and that is a great feature of the place. The 
handsome-looking organ is placed in a spacious gallery 
behind the pulpit, and the choir (about eighteen in 
number), who sit in this gallery, took their places to- 
gether in a quiet and reverent manner. During the 
offertory they sang Gounod’s “ Send out Thy Light.” 

Mr. Mees’ sermon was all that could be desired. It 
was earnest, practical, and admirably suited to the occa- 
sion. His style is good, and his voice is strong and 
melodious. Evidently he leaves Barnet with feelings 
of keen regret, and his people are equally sorry to part 
with him. 

From beginning to end we greatly enjoyed the ser- 
vice. Evidently the High Barnet Wesleyans leave no 
stone unturned to get the people into their church. 
Everything is done decently and in order. There is a 
brotherliness and cheerfulness about the place which 
people appreciate. Dulness and monotony are un- 
known. Such Christian enterprise is to be greatly 
commended. Prosperity mus¢ follow such work. 





NEW SOUTHGATE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
THIS is a young but prospering church. At present 
service is conducted in a lecture-hall, but a large piece 
of ground has been secured for the erection of a 
church when circumstances permit. 

The Sunday we visited the church the congregation 
was select rather than numerous, owing, no doubt, to it 
being the holiday season. The minister, the Rev. C. S. 
Pedley, B.A., was at home, and we had the pleasure of 
listening to a very original sermon on the story of Mary 
and Martha. Mr. Pedley does not run on beaten 
paths. His matter is decidedly good, and he delivers 
it in short, pithy sentences. His sermons abound in 
striking expressions and illustrations, which are very 
effective. 

A small organ, sweet in tone, and sufficiently large 
for the building, accompanies the singing. The choir, 
on the occasion of our visit, consisted of about six 
ladies, but not a single tenor or bass could we discover ! 
Possibly the gentlemen were away holiday-making. 
The ladies were, however, fully equal to the occasion. 
They have strong and sweet voices, and they sang with 
decision and expression. The congregation, too, joined 
moderately well. The hymns were well rendered, but 
the chant lacked clear enunciation. There was no 
anthem. The Congregational Church Hymnal is in use 
in the church. 





THE Bacup Choir won the first prize at the Co- 
operative Festival at the Crystal Palace Festival. Mr. 
cNaught was the adjudicator. 
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Short Themes. 
THE LITURGY. 
OPINIONS greatly differ as to the value and impressive- 
ness of a liturgical service. To some people it is 
absolutely essential if the worship is to be heartfelt ; 
to others it seems a mere form, and makes the prayers 
almost mechanical. The late Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher—a broad-minded man—greatly admired the 
Episcopal choral service. During a visit to England 
he attended a morning service at Stratford-on-Avon. 
He said: “I cannot tell how I was affected. I had 
never had such a trance of worship, and I shall never 
have such another view until I gain the Gate. I am 
so ignorant of the Church service that I cannot call 
the various parts by their right names, but the portions 
which most affected me were the prayers and re- 
sponses which the choir sang.” (Doubtless referring 
to the Litany and responses to the Command- 
ments.) “I had never heard any part of a supplica- 
tion or a direct prayer chanted by a choir; and it 
seemed as though I heard not with my ear, but with 
my soul. I was dissolved; my whole being seemed 
to me like an incense wafted gratefully toward God. 
The Divine Presence rose before me in wondrous 
majesty, but of ineffable gentieness and goodness; and 
I could not stay away from more familiar approach, 
but seemed irresistibly, yet gently, drawn toward God. 
My soul, then thou didst magnify the Lord, and re- 
joice in the God of thy salvation!” (What follows 
would seem to have been his impression during the 
antiphonal or alternate choir rendering of the Psalter, 
which is a noticeable feature in the service.) ‘And 
then came to my mind the many exultations of the 
Psalms of David, and never before were the expres- 
sions and figures so noble and so necessary to express 
what I felt. I had risen, it seemed to me, so high as 
to be where David was when his soul conceived the 
things which he wrote. Throughout the service, and 
it was an hour and a quarter long, whenever an Amen 
occurred, it was given by the choir, accompanied by 
the organ and the congregation. Oh, that swell and 
solemn cadence ring in my ears yet! Not once, not a 
single time, did it occur in that service, from beginning 
to end, without bringing tears to my eyes....I 
trembled so much at times that I was obliged to sit 
down. Oh, when in the prayers, breathed forth in 
strains of sweet, simple, solemn music, the love of 
Christ was recognised, how I longed then to give utter- 
ance to what that love seemed to me! There. was a 
moment in which the heavens seemed open to me, and 
I saw the glory of God... . I never knew, I never 
dreamed before, of what heart there was in the word 
‘Amen.’ Every time it swelled forth and died away 
solemnly, not my lips, not my mind, but my whole 
being said, ‘ Saviour, so let it be.’” 
* * * 


HOW TO SING A SONG. 
Why will so many singers think only of the music 
and not of the words they sing? The audience want 
to know what the song is about. The singer has to 
do justice to the composer and the poet; and it is a 
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POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE N° 13. 





BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA* 


Prize Composition 


by 


George H. Ely B.A. 
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great fault to attend mainly to beautiful formation of | 


tone, and to neglect the enunciaticn of the words. It 
is only by a due attention to words and tones that 
vocal music can receive a proper interpretation. 

Having chosen your song with a due regard to the 
sense of the words, let your first effort be to gain a 
pure and distinct enunciation of them, by reading 
aloud, with perfect articulation, the words which you 
wish to make your own. It is well to commit them 
to memory and vecife them several times. Be careful 
as to a well-defined contrast of various accents and 
emphasis on the most important words, and also as to 
the phrases, or words which are grouped together. 

eee Ta 

TONE AND FEELING. 
IF it requires a long course of study and diligent prac- 
tice to enable a solo singer to express the shades of 
difference lying between the extremes of Azanissimo and 
Jortissimo with evenness and accuracy, it is obviously 
much more difficult for a body of singers in a chorus. 
Each singer should have a thorough command of his 
or her voice, and an intelligent conception of the volume 
of tone and expression required to correctly interpret 
the words. 

A well-drilled and intelligent chorus has complete 
mastery over the extremes of “light and shade” or— 
perhaps better—delicacy and power, and can, with 
equal readiness, ask in hushed astonishment: “ Who 
is this that comes from Edom?” or, with the united 
strength of all the voices, blended as one, make ‘‘the 
welkin ring” with the “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 

The more closely the attention of the singers is 
directed toward the conductor, and the more they allow 
themselves to become imbued with the spirit. of the 
composer—which a good conductor knows how to inter- 
pret—the more unity of tone and delicacy: of feeling 
they will attain. In chorus work, cultivate an implicit 
dependence upon your leader, be on the alert to catch 
his every meaning, and cultivate a personal responsibi- 
lity; do not “lean on” your neighbour, but depend 
alone upon yourself. Learn that upon your work rests 
the success of the occasion. 

Some one will say: ‘Oh! I am only one!” True, 
but suppose they a// talked that way? Sing as if you 
were the individual whose work a/one would arouse the 
audience to enthusiasm, strive to catch the composer's 
idea—you will best find it by closely watching your 
leader—and transmit it to your hearers, 

These are the fundamental principles of good chorus- 
singing. 

ae Seer 
AN ACCOMPANIMENT. 
THE accompanist should never lose sight of the fact 
that he is accompanying, not leading. To rightly under- 
stand his true position in the artistic combination, it is 
necessary for him to have clear ideas as to the place 
and purposes of an instrumental accompaniment, pro- 
perly so called, which may be briefly summarised as 
the following :— . 

To add the harmonic colouring to the melody. 

To support the voice in trying situations. 

To aid it in maintaining correct pitch. 

To afford it opportunities for rest, by supplying occa- 
sional interludes and short imitative passages. 





| 


To heighten the effect in emotional and dramatic 
situations. 

To supply that contrast of tone-quality which is 
necessary to prevent wianted of effect. 





®oncontormist Chure Mrgans, 
GREENACRES CONGREGATIONAL. CHURCH, 


OLDHAM. 
Rebuilt by Mr. Geo. Benson, Cornbrook, Manchester. 
Great Organ. fest, Pipes. 
1. Open Diapason . metal 8 56 
2. Small Open Diapason -. metal 8 56 
3. String Gamba (New) spotted metal 8 56 
4. Stopt Diapason and Claribella.. wood 8 56 
5. Principal .. .. metal 4 56 
6; Wald Flute .. wood 4 56 
7. Fifteenth +. metal 2 56 
8. Mixture (3 Ranks) . metal 168 
g. Trumpet . metal $8 56 
616 
Swell Organ. 
10. Bourdon ei pet .. wood 16 56 
11, Open Diapason metal 8 56 
12. Stopt Diapason wood 8 56 
13. Salicional . metal 8 44 
14. Voix Celestes (New) metal 8 44 
15. Principal metal 4 56 
16, Flageolet .. metal 2 56 
17. Mixture—2 Ranks (New) metal 112 
18. Horn ee .- metal 8 56 
19. Oboe j metal 8 56 
20, Clarion (New) metal 8 56 
648 
Choir Organ. 
21. Bourdon 06 Be .. wood 16 56 
22. Dulciana metal 8 56 
23. Lieblich Gedact wood 8 56 
24. Viol de Gamba metal 8 44 
25. Harmonic Flute metal 4 56 
26, Lieblich Flote . wood 4 56 
27. Flautina ‘ . metal. 2 56 
28. Clarinet i “enclosed i in 8 44 
2g. Orchestral Oboe .. Swell Box. } 8 44 
468 
Pedal Organ. 
30. Open Diapason .. «d o war: 36 
31. Stopt Diapason .. i in aioe | 
32. Quint (New) 7 as i ~» 10g} 42 
33. Bass Flute oss m ea oe | 
34. Violincello 4 x vt Canes 30 
35.° Pedal Octave 
102 
Total Pipes 1834. 
Couplers. 
36. Swell to Great. 41. Swell Sub Octave to 
37. Swell to Choir. Great. 
38. Swell Octave. 42. Choir Sub Octave to 
39. Swell Sub Octave. Great. 
40, Swell Octave to | 43. Great to Pedals. 
Great. 44. Swell to Pedals. 


45. Choir to Pedals. 


Four Composition Pedals to Great. 

Three Composition Pedals to Swell. 

Centre Swell Pedal Balanced. 

Tubular Pneumatic Action throughout. 

Blown by Hydraulic Engine, with two double-acting 





feeders. 
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English ». Continental Church 
MWusic. 
Sir Aucustus Harris has said lately, in an article 
contributed to the Mew Review, that English church 
music is inferior to that heard abroad, where ‘“ church 
music is of the highest order.” 

It is a bold man who dares to contradict our greatest 
operatic manager; yet anyone who has travelled in 
Protestant Europe might well ask where Sir Augustus 
obtained his impressions. Certainly not in Germany, 
nor Scandinavia, nor indeed any country where the 
music partakes in any degree of a congregational 
character; but rather, we think, in those countries where 
the Roman Catholic Church obtains, the music of which 
is of a lighter and more operatic character. The con- 
gregation, passive in the worship, have no choice but 
to listen, understanding or not, to that music prepared 
and fixed for'them by the clergy, and rendered 
by a few paid singers. Is this kind of music religious 
or church music in the true sense of the term? Is it 
not rather a performance? Does it not exist because 
bolstered up, like the opera, by some wealthy body? 
The only difference is that one is subsidized by the 
State and the other by the Church. 

Sir Augustus knows well how to manage successfully 
an opera house, but he should leave church music to 
experts in that department of the art. 

If one may exchange the word ‘church” for 
“religious,” a perfect answer and travesty of this libel 
on English church music is to be found in an article 
contributed to the Euglish Illustrated Magazine by 
Mr. Chas. Willeby on ‘French Musical Art.” Mr. 
Willeby says: ‘‘We must not forget that religious 
music is abranch of the art in which we can lay 
a fair claim to supremacy. Our home manufacture 
not only pleases us well, but is vastly superior to 
anything we can import from foreign parts.” In 
Sweden, where the Lutheran Church is established 
by law, church music is of the plainest and most 
unprogressive kind possible, notwithstanding that 
Sweden has given us some of the finest singers the 
world has ever heard. The music of these State 
churches consists, as a rule, of the congregation singing 
old German chorals in unison. They sing very slowly 
and softly. Often a church full of people will not make 
more volume of sound than a few would do singing 
heartily. They also sing the response “Lord have 
mercy upon us,” anda couple of ‘‘ Amens.” 

Although a thorough ‘‘Noncon.” and Free Church- 
man at home, one may often find it convenient when 
abroad, and possessing only a slight acquaintance with 
the country’s language, to worship in the State church, 
where is a printed order of service, with which, and the 
assistance of the numbers of hymns set on the black- 
boards, one can make out a very profitable service. By 
the way, this is impossible at the Free Church services 
in Sweden, as everything is announced orally, and 
prayers extempore. 

In the State church, when the dissonant jangle of 
bells (three or four, with no musical relationship 
whatever to each other) stops, the organist begins the 
prelude to the first choral. There is no announcement 





of the psalm nor playing over of the tune. The psalm 
numbers are exhibited, as stated before, on a black- 
board, and the tunes are fixed to each in the ‘‘ Svenska 
Messan.” 

The hymns are printed like prose, not “inset” in 
lines, as we have them ; nor is the metre indicated. Each 
hymn or psalm is known by its number; this carries a 
certain tune, which has no other identification. Each 
line of the hymn is indicated by a capital letter; each 
verse forms a paragraph. The congregation—men on 
one side and women on the other—sit and sing 
slowly, with a pause at the end of each line. 

The organ, built in the west gallery, is of the German 
type, with the stops divided “diskant” and “ bass,” 
having knobs like broom-handles—something a fellow 
can hang on to. The pedal organ is very heavy, and the 
reeds exceedingly harsh ; compass—two octaves, zo¢ on 
College of Organists’ scale. The organist uses loud 
organ all the time. 

The choir, where it exists, sometimes sing one of 
Wennerberg’s ‘Psalms of David.” After the first 
hymn the priest sings or reads the “ Sanctus,” “ Holy, 
holy, holy,” etc. When he sings it he is accompanied 
by the organ at the cadences, which are fixed by the 
“Svenska Messan.” Where the service is what we 
should call “high,” the priest also sings the Epistle 
and Gospel set for the day, accompanied by the organ, 
in like manner as is the Sanctus at the cadences, the 
congregation standing. 

A different cadence is set for the comma, colon, note 
of interrogation, and full-stop, those to the Epistle 
being in the major, and these to the Gospel chiefly in 
the minor mode. 

The Apostles’ Creed is recited by the priest alone. 
Of the Lord’s Prayer he recites the first few words, the 
remainder forming a silent prayer. 

The text or subject of the sermon is fixed in the 
Liturgy. 

The service ends by three psalms sung very close 
after each other, or a notice or a short prayer between 
each. 

Of the Nonconforming bodies, the Free Lutherans 
form the influential section. They correspond very 
nearly with the Congregationalists in our country. 
They do not go in very strongly for church music, 
Even the Apostle of the Free Church—Lektor 
Waldenstrém—whose church at Gefle accommodates 
4,000 people, is content to have his music led by an 
American organ. Two or three hymns suffice for music 
at a service here. 

The Baptists’ connexion come next in point of 
numbers. Their music consists largely of adaptations 
from Sankey'’s “Songs and Solos.” They also use a 
reed organ, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church are less numerous, 
but, judging from their hymnal, they appear to have 
higher aspirations from a musical point of view, for one 
finds tunes by modern English composers. 

The Salvation Army are in evidence in each town, 
and their music is of the usual “ S. A.” type. They do 
not appear to have the same facilities for demonstra- 
tion in the open air that they possess at home, and, 
unless attending their meetings, one seldom hears their - 
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music. This is to be accounted for -by the strict 
regulations of the police, who will not permit street 
music or preaching unless the local chief is particularly 
nice. This difficulty is got over during the summer in in- 
land towns by a Sunday expedition into the woods. At 
seaports or on a lake-side they charter a small steam- 
boat, attach a well-seated barge or lighter behind, 
decorated with green stuff, charge 25 dre a head to go 
on board, and steam out to one of the islands, hold a 
meeting, play and sing to their hearts’ content. 

The guitar plays a very important part, musically, in 
the mission-field here. Every Sunday-school mis- 
sionary and evangelist possesses and plays one, and 
ofttimes there is a guitar band connected with the Sun- 
day-school or chapel choir. 

The music they essay is not of a very elaborate 
character, of course, but the instrument possesses the 
advantage of being light and portable, and therefore 
just the thing for the evangelist. 

In conclusion, it must not be supposed from the fore- 
going remarks that the plainness of the church music 
is because the Swedes cannot sing good music—that is 
not the suggestion-+ it is rather that the Swedish com- 
posers have not devoted themselves to church music, 
hindered, perhaps, by the conservative character of the 
Lutheran clergy and other causes. 

The Swedish Y.M.C.A. members are home again, 
eloquent in their praise of English church music. 
Particularly are they exercised about the singing of the 
psalms to chants, and the brilliancy of our boys’ voices 
in church choirs—features entirely new to them. 
These young men, armed with a Cathedral Psalter 
and “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” seem inclined to 
make war on the dulness of the Lutheran service. 
More power to them ! 





THE LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


THE June and July Examinations ot this College shew 
clearly the great popularity its system has obtained in 
the United Kingdom, most of the 300 centres in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland being represented by can- 
didates. The actual number of candidates exceeded 
3,000. The examiners were the usual staff, including 
Dr. Longhurst, Mr. A, J. Caldicott (Mus, Bac. Cantab.), 
Dr. Horton Allison, Dr. F, J. Karn, Mr. G. Augustus 
Holmes, Dr. C. H. Briggs, Mr. F. Atkins (Mus. Bac. 
Oxon.), Dr. Churchill Sibley, Mr. Seymour Smith, Mr. 
T. H. Tearne (Mus. Bac. Oxon.), and Dr. W. H. 
Sangster, the latter gentlemen, together with Dr, Long- 
hurst, having recently joined the Board of Examination 
of the College. 











Students of music, as a rule, have a mania for theo- 
rizing and composing, whereas I hold that the subjects 
which should be taught and acquired, are, above all, 
thoroughness in practical work, in execution, in keep- 
ing time, and in the knowledge of all the great works. 
The rest follows of itself; it cannot be taught, but is a 
gift of God.—_Mendelssohn. 





It-is only when our feelings, our mind, and our taste 
derive full satisfaction from music that our pleasure in 
art really begins. Those who delight in the mere con- 
cord of sounds are incapable of deeper appreciation.— 
F. Hiller. 











Sharps and flats, or the Modulations 
of a Church Singer’s Career. 


By T. J. Kg.ty. 


“THEY do such things and they see strange things,” 
is very true of that large class of people who, desiring 
to turn their musical talent to some profitable account, 
lead the musical service in the temple of Zion. 

Toa man who is in close contact with such people 
and possesses some literary talent, it would not be a 
difficult matter to write a series of highly entertaining 
“Character Sketches,” for who has a better oppor- 
tunity to observe the individualities of the vocalists, 
the organists, clergymen, and prominent members of 
the ‘congregations with whom it has been his lot to 
associate ? 

Some choirs are mutual admiration societies, while 
others are in a constant state of civil war: some are 
underpaid, and others are paid “not wisely but too 
well.” Here is a choir in which the “tenor” is 
violently in love with the “ soprano,” and there is one 
where the “soprano” and “tenor” do not speak as 
they pass by, but in church delight their audiences 
by singing with pathos and tenderness “ Children 
pray this love to cherish;” then there is the choir 
where the basso is in the habit of singing “flat,” the 
“natural” result of which is that he receives a “ sharp” 
reprimand from the others; he then claims that it was 
the organist’s fault. The poor organist has to bear all 
the blame for any mistake that the choir may make ; 
did you ever notice that when a soloist makes a false 
note or anything of that sort, the commission of the 
error is followed by an indignant gaze at the said 
functionary, who, in turn, pulls viciously at a “stop,” 
or kicks a pedal violently, wishing in his soul that 
these poor dumb things were quartette singers? The 
organist’s position is similar to that of the coxswain 
of a college crew—if the race is won, the crew receives 
all the credit, if a hitch occurs the coxswain gets all 
the blame—if the musical service is good, the choir is 
praised, if not, the organist is criticised. 

It is a strange thing that no~matter how attractive 
the programme is that has been prepared for some 
special occasion, the musical part of the service is 
generally ignored by that awe-inspiring and omnipotent 
personage, the newspaper reporter: he will invariably 
write up the sermon, no matter how poor it may have 
been, but so far as he is concerned, the soloists have 
“wasted their sweetness on the desert air,” although, 
owing to their usual prominence in the sacred edifice, 
they are not “born to blush unseen,” as some of the 
congregation would very much desire. This cruel 
indifference, however, on the part of the reporter, is 
better than the following comments on a church choir, 
“ The singing was indeed superb, and was a foretaste 
of the joys above: the organist, Miss Smith, presided 


‘at the organ with her usual ability and grace.” This 


brings to mind a rather severe criticism on a choir 
whose members were not over-scrupulous in regard to 
tempo; they were singing an old anthem, ‘ Praise the 
Lord,” and the choir becoming enthusiastic in their 
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work, hurried the time despite the efforts of the 
organists to hold them back. The leading paper-of 
the city, in speaking of the service, said, ‘The music 
reminded us of the ancient biblical methods of 
‘ Praising the Lord,’ when we are told that ‘ the singers 
went before, the players on instruments followed 
after.’” 

So much for criticisms. But there are many little 
points which are unnoticed by the average critic and 
by the congregation, and are observed only by the 
soloists themselves, sometimes with consternation, 
sometimes with amusement. Of the former class could 
be mentioned a chorus who sang a well-known hymn 
delightfully, in the minor key, as it was written, while 
the organist who was evidently not in the same sombre 
condition of mind, accompanied them in the major 
key. This is equalled by a blunder which was made 
by one of the finest chorus choirs in the district, some 
time ago, when they got completely mixed, or musically 
speaking ‘‘rattled,” on the tempo of that old hymn, 
‘From Greenland’s icy mountains, From India’s coral 
strand.” The mortification and annoyance which this 
caused to the leader and to the choir generally was 
extreme, and was not lessened by the opening words 
of the clergyman’s sermon, which ran thus, ‘‘In the 
language of that beautiful hymn which the choir has 
just sung so gloriously,” etc. As may be imagined, the 
mental condition of the choir was not suggestive of 
Greenland’s icy mountains, inasmuch as they regarded 
their word as a ‘choral strand.” 

However annoying this kind of an incident may be 
to a chorus, it is much worse for a soloist who stands 
unaided and alone, and has no “ partners in distress.” 
Imagine a soloist who, having delighted an audience 
for years by her artistic and finished singing, becomes 
suddenly nervous and “frightened,” as she would 
express it,in the rendition of “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth;” yet such is the admission of a 
leading soprano; at the end of a certain phrase in this 
aria, the theme is renewed, but in another key; to the 
consternation and dismay of this fair songstress and 


her accompanist, she started off in the original key: to | 


descend from the sublime to the ridiculous,—“ there 
are moments when one wants to be alone, and this is 
one of them.” 

But choir-singing has its. amusing incidents to 
vary the monotony, incidents pertaining to the choir, 
the clergyman, and the congregation; sometimes it is 
the utter unsuitability of the anthem or solo to the 
sermon which has just preceded it, sometimes singu- 
larities of the clergymen, and often the criticisms of 
the music committee or the congregation of which it 
forms a part. 

Where ignorance is bliss tis folly to be on a music 
committee, and it is a striking fact that most of the 
committees appointed to provide the musical. attrac- 
tions of the church are the most unmusical people in 
the congregation. This is exemplified by the following 


remarkable criticism which emanated from the chair- - 


man of such a committee. The choir had taken up a 


very musicianly anthem and had rendered it well: but 
unfortunately the piece was written d /a fugue, the 
basso beginning the theme, which was then taken up by 
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| all the year round. 








the tenor, who in turn gave it to the contralto to hand 
over to the soprano ; imagine the feelings of the choir 
when they were requested to ‘give a little: more time 
to their rehearsals, so that they could all begin 
together and not come straggling in one: after 
another !” 

A similar instance is that of a certain clergyman 
who occupied a prominent pulpit but was not, as is 
easily seen, an Episcopalian. The choir had given for 
the opening number of several successive morning 
services the ‘Te Deum,” arranged, of course, by 
different composers, and they were requested by the 
pastor of the church to change the programme; he 
said that he had noticed carefully and had discovered 
that they had been singing the same piece for several 
Sunday mornings in succession: he believed that the 
opening words of the piece were, ‘‘We praise Thee, 
O Lord.” He was incredulous when he was told that 
in the Episcopal Church they sang that piece almost 
His choir had revenge on the 
following Sunday evening, when the. clergyman 
delivered a wearisome and an exhaustive oration 
which was followed by the offertory solo, “It is 
enough, now let me go unto my fathers.” 


There is a story told about a country parson who 
had preached a sermon from the text “I am poor and 
needy, yet the Lord thinketh upon me,” and in his 
prayer after the sermon he prayed that the Lord would 
keep him poor and humble; the lay brother whose 
prayer followed, amended this petition in the following 
practical manner: ‘“ We pray Thee, keep Thy servant, 
our pastor, humble, O Lord, and we will try and. keep 
him poor.” 

Apropos of the incongruity of texts, there is an 
incident related of a very brilliant clergyman of the 
present day who was to deliver the Sunday school 
sermons; his morning text was, “ Ye are of your father 
the devil, for his works ye do,” and in the evening he 
startled these children of Satan by preaching from the 
words, ‘‘ Children, obey your parents.” 

He was a curious preacher who electrified his 
audience by choosing as his opening hymn, on the 
Sunday morning after his marriage, ‘‘Come on, my 
partners in distress, my comrades through this wilder- 
ness,” etc, It is related of this man that he was so 
pious and so ultra-religious that he refused to eat 
‘ devilled ham.” 

Speaking of his satanic majesty brings to mind a 
certain old divine who always amended the grammar 
of the Bible when he repeated that text about our 
adversary, the devil, in this way, “ For your adversary, . 
the devil, walketh about as a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour somebody.” 

But the choir gallery is not devoid of such little 
gleams of humour. Some musicians can tell of a choir 
who, in rendering that anthem, “The pillars of the 
earth are the Lord's,” sang in full voice, “ The pillows 
of the earth are the Lord’s;” and of a popular and 
charming soprano who changed Cardinal Newman’s 
words, ‘And in the morn these angel faces smile,” to 
“Those angel footsteps smile.” It was at the evening 
service, and in the eve those earthly faces smiled. A 
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tenor, who is also in the foremost ranks of Church 
soloists, found it difficult to sing the word “Watched 
their flocks” in the Christmas anthem, and the words 
which reached the ears of the choir were, ‘The 
shepherds washed their frocks by night.” 


“Ye earthly choirs, full chorus, or quartette, 

We love to hear your joyous strains, but yet 

A strange disquietude doth cloud the way, 

We wonder where we'll raise your monthly pay. 
How can we cut expenses? Ah, ’tis sad 

That we have not the wealth that once we had! 
Soprano first : well doubtless she is ‘ high,’ 

But we must have her or the choir will die. 
Alto is ‘low,’ but then she’s very dear, 

And choral work without her would be queer. 
The Tenor we might try, but then they’re scarce, 
Without him there’s no reason to rehearse; 

The Bass won't let us cut his little bill, 

He ‘smiles and smiles, and is the villain still.’ 
Not one can we reduce upon the list, 

Except the hard-worked, weary organist; 

He sits upon his seat, and fills his. pipe 

With air from out the bellows: a true type 
Of.what he’d live on, if we cut his pay. 

His bread would be unbuttered day by day. \ 
We cannot let them leave us yet awhile, 

Send the collection baskets up the aisle, 

And we'll deny ourselves a ‘fancy roast ;’ 

So that our choir can have some buttered toast. 
And we will not support a travelling troupe 
And leave our local talent in the ‘Soup,’” 


—Musi. 








A WorD To PARENTS.—Parents who are not musi- 
cians sometimes think their children are given exercises 
to work upon which are unnece These exercises, 
as a tule, are the most important of all in laying the 
foundation of a good technique. They are absolutely 
necessary in developing different varieties of touch, and 
in bringing about a flexible condition of the arm, wrist, 
and fingers. These exercises should be thoroughly 
mastered before the pupil is allowed to play from notes. 
In this way the attention of the pupil is wholly con- 
centrated on the work in hand, and better results are 
brought about in less time. If the pupil should attempt 
to play an exercise or piece from the written notes 
before she has succeeded in getting complete control of 
the muscles of the whole arm, her playing would, as a 
tule, be stiff, and the tones would be harsh. This is 
caused by the attention being taken up in reading the 
notes, to the neglect of the technical work. , This shows 
conclusively that the technical work must be mastered 
first of all. Most intelligent pupils will readily under- 
stand this if it is properly explained to them, and will 
work with an object in view. If the teacher will take 
the pains to explain the importance of these exercises 
to the parent at the beginning, there will be a better 
understanding all round, and the work of both pupil 
and teacher may be made more easy and of greater 
value to all concerned. 





Many persons can neither understand nor feel the 
power of music; they were not made for music, nor was 
music made for them.—H. Berlioz. 





Many_a man of genius perishes because he has to: 
gain his bread by teaching, instead of devoting himself 
to study.—Haydn, 


| 




















Mrganists and bymn-Tunes. 


By PROFESSOR WALDO S. PRATT, HARTFORD THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


IT is remarkable how many excellent organ players are 
poor players of hymn tunes. In three-quarters of the 
cases where congregational singing does not flourish, 
the chief, if not the only, obstacle, is the defective or 
unsympathetic treatment of the tunes by the organist. 
We Protestants, so far as we really know ourselves, 
are a hymn-singing people. We have in our English 
speech the finest hymn literature in the world. Upon 
the musical setting of our beautiful hymns the genius 
of a large number of genuine musical masters has been 
exercised. All our good hymn-books now contain a 
wealth of noble poetry and noble music ready for con- 
gregational use. And yet in how many churches the 
hymnssinging is lifeless and stupid, limited to less than 
a hundred precious old favourites, already sung to 
death, and all handled by the organist in the same 
barren, uninspiring, inartistic manner! What is the 
reason for this ? 


For one thing, it is clear that many musicians fail to 
appreciate the musical value of a hymn tune. It is 
short. Its metric and harmonic form is obvious. Its 
melody is simple. Compared with an anthem ora ser- 
vice prelude, it is surely of little moment. And so 
many players play tunes in an absent-minded or apolo- 
getic style, hurrying through them, jumbling lines to- 
gether, chopping the voice parts into fragments, and 
sharply excluding every trace of artistic warmth. The 
fact is, that a hymn tune is very like a miniature or an 
intaglio. It zs small and simple and obvious. But in 
all the best tune literature it is truly a work of art. As 
such, it is worthy of the most careful and artistic hand- 
ling from the greatest concert organist in the world. 
Indeed, it is an infallible test of greatness in an artist 
that he reverences and dignifies the small gems of his 
art. No man can claim to be a first-rate church or- 
ganist who cannot make a tune like Dykes’ ‘St. 
Ninian ” sing under his fingers so that people will first 
hold their breath to listen, and then do their best to im- 
itate his rendering with their voices, 





It is commonly supposed that anybody can play tunes. 
But the truth is that the power to play four indepen- 
dent voice-parts in conjunction demands very special 
training, and training that is curiously neglected by 
many who think they know much about organ-playing. 
It is not enough to play the melody correctly and to 
catch the rhythm and to plant the fingers squarely on 
all the notes of the chords. The tune must be built up 
out of four melodies, each perfect in itself, continuous, 
properly phrased, minutely expressive as a voice-part, 
and the whole as closely wrought together as if sung 
by an ideal quartet. 





In short, I venture to plead for the same grade of 
artistic reflection and endeavour in handling hymn 
tunes that is expended upon larger musical forms. I 
repeat that one of the chief reasons for poor congrega- 
tional singing is musical negligence on the part of or- 
ganists regarding the tunes. People generally are 
quick to respond to the inspiration of true musical 
beauty. They would more generally respond to the 
beauty of tunes if they more often had a chance to 
become acquainted with it. Every flippant, perfunc- 
tory, vague, or blundering performance of a hymn tune 
is not only a shame to so-called musicianship, but it is 
a positive check upon musical progress in our church 
communities.— 7he Musical Visitor, 
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A CONGREGATIONAL SERVICE OF SONG: BASED MAINLY ON THE LIFE OF JONAH. 
THE following Service of Song, arranged by Mr. J. M. Hutchinson, of George Square Congregational Church, 


Greenock, has been sung there with much interest. 


The numbers refer to the Congregational Church Hymnal. 








| 
no pasted 
Opening Anthem, ° | 
| 


1 Introduction and Call . 


| 2  Jonah’s Flight 


3. The Storm . 


THEME Scripture REapDInGs. Hymns, ETC. | 
| 
Anthem 46, (by T. Smith). | 
[Rom. xv. 11; Mal. i. 11; Zeph. iii. ; pt 
{ 8,9; Isa. xi. 10, 11;] Jon. i. 1,2. Hymn 571, “ Ombersley. 
{ Jon. 1. 3; Prov. xvi. 25; [Jer. x. 23; , ¥ | 
Prov. xx. 24; Jer. xxiii 23, 24]. Hymn 378, verses 1, 2,5 to8,  “ Treves. | 
oe, * A Py igen xvi. 9]; Ps a Chant 40, a 40 hi (Crotch’s). 
om ora. 
jes. ie Oar. rae ‘evi. 23 to Hymn 639, “ Melita.” 
[Jon i. 7, 8, 10 to 12, 15]; John xv. (To be sung seated.) 
13; Ps. xciii. 4; evii. 28 to ari Hymn 299, “ St. Godric.” 


{ Jon. i. 16 


4 Jonah’s deliverance 
5 | Jonah’s Gratitude 


17; (Ezek. ili. 17, 18; 


| 6 | The Second Call , 
67, 46]; cxviii.6 . 


Jon. iii. 3, 4; [Nah. iii. 1; Isa. lix. 3, 
| 7 7 cme eae the | 4; Ps. xiv. 3; Nah. ii. 13) 3 Ezek, }| Hymn 244, verses 1, 2, 3, 5, “ Cyprus.” 
| | aman xxvi. 12; [Nah. iii. 7] . (To be sung seated.) 
8 | Repentance . Jon. iii. 5 to 9; [Zeph, ii. 1 to 3) Hymn 257, verses 1, 2, 3, 5,6, ‘St. Mary’s.” 
(To be sung seated.) 
Jon. iii, 10; [iv. 1, 2; Jer. xi. 20; 
9 | Jonah's Displeasure  . Lam. iii. 64, 66 ; ‘Jon. iv. 4; (Rom: Hymn 336, verses 1, 4 to 6, “ Rest.” 
ix. 20, 22]; Isa. Ivii. 16 ; (To be sung seated.) 
Jon. iv. 5 to 9; [Lam. iii. 39, 37); Hymn 241, “ Petersham.” 


10 | The Gourd . 


Matt. xii, 41 . 





| 42 | Conclusion . {u Cor. x. 11; Eph. iv. 4, 5,6 


[Ps. civ. 24 to 27]; Jon i. 17; ii. 1, 10 
[Ps. exxiv. 1,4 to6]; Jon. ii.2,5to7,9 | Chant 92, versestto9,12to15 (Booth’s.) 


Jon. iii. 1, 2; [Isa. lviii. 1]; Jer. xvi. | 
{ 3. exix ahs Hymn 314, 


Jon. iv. 10, 11; [Jer. ix. 23, 24] 


[Ezek. xviii. 4; 1 Cor. xii, 13]; Eph. 


+) 
Heb. h 
| 11 | The Greater than Jonah ao ea Lt | Hymn 57, 


; 1 Cor, 
viii, 6]; Ps. Ixxii. 17 to1g . ‘} Anthem 4, 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION, 


Hymn 263, “ Churchill.” 


(To be sung seated.) 


(omit Gloria.) 


“ Southwell.” 
(To be sung seated.) ss 


“Kensington New.” 


(by J. S. Bach). 











Scripture verses in brackets are not read in full, 








echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 


HIGHBURY.—Miss Edith Hands was married to 
Mr. Harry Geere at Brighton on July 28th. The 
ceremony took place at Lewes Road Congregational 
Church, where for twenty years the father of the 
bride has attended, and of which he is now secretary, 
treasurer and choirmaster. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, and was crowded with 
friends of both families, who were deeply interested 
in the happy event. The service was conducted by 











the Rev. A. Foyster, pastor of the church, who alluded 


to the musical gifts of the bride, which had placed her 


in the foremost rank of her profession. Mr. Robert 
Taylor (conductor of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety) presided at the organ. At the close of the service 
baskets of rose leaves were handed round to the 
congregation, who rained them upon the newly married 
couple as they emerged from the vestry. This was 
indeed a very pretty scene, and will be long remem- 
bered by the delighted assembly. Much might be 
written anent the beauty of the bridal and other cos- 
tumes, also of the gorgeous display of flowers, if space 
permitted ; be it said, however, that the whole scene 
was of a brilliant and joyous nature wherein hundreds 
of glad faces beamed: their love and admiration upon 
the new husband and wife. During the afternoon a 
reception was held at the Hotel Metropole, where over 
100 guests assembled. The party first repaired to the 
garden to be photographed, and afterw. listened to 
selections of music performed by Miss Edith Willing, 
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Miss Kate Cove, Miss Emily Davies, Miss Florence 
Bethell, Miss Alice Hollman, Mr. Argyle Galloway, 
Mr. Alexander Tucker, etc. One hundred and seventy 
presents were displayed in the reception room. Many 
of these were of a costly nature, and testified to the 
great esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. Geere are held. 
Particularly noticeable was a very handsome inlaid rose- 
wood lady’s escritoire, the gift of the Highbury Quadrant 
Choir, several of whom with many other friends. jour- 
neyed specially from London to shower their blessings 
upon the newly married couple. The gifted contralto 
by no means intends retiring from the profession, we 
are pleased to state; on the contrary, she looks for- 
ward to a long career during which she may utilise her 
musical talents for the benefit of her fellow-creatures. 
That such hopes may come to full fruition is our 
fervent wish. 


PROVINCIAL. 
BRIGHTON.—A new organ, costing £320, has been 
opened in Dorset Gardens Wesleyan Church. 
DARTFORD.—A new organ has been placed in the 
Baptist Chapel, of which Rev. H. Spendlove is pastor. 


MELKSHAM.—An organ has recently been placed in 
the Congregational Church, and was opened by Mr. 
Nunn. 


MorPETH.—A new organ in the Wesleyan Chapel | 


was opened by Mr, J. C. Bowes, 


PACKINGTON.—Mr. W. Smith, organist of the Baptist 
Chapel, has been presented with some books in recog- 
nition of his services as organist. 


RocHDALE.—A grand floral and musical festival was 
held in the West Street Baptist Schoolroom on Saturday, 
the 4th ult. During the evening an excellent musical 
programme was submitted, the performers gaining much 
applause by their pleasing efforts. The West Street 
Sunday School Choral Society, assisted by members of 
Mitchell Street, Spotland, and Shawclough U.M.F.C. 
choirs, rendered the anthems, glees, and part-songs 
sung at the Nonconformist festival at the Crystal Palace 
in splendid style, and were warmly applauded. They 
sang the following pieces :—Anthem, ‘“ Break forth 
into joy ” (Barnby) ; chorus, “ Be not afraid” (Mendels- 
sohn); anthem, ‘Lighten our darkness” (Rayleigh 
Vicars); anthem, “I will extol Thee” (Hudson); 
anthem, “Hearken unto Me” (Sullivan); anthem, 
“ Sing unto the Lord” (Sydenham); glee, ‘‘ Strike the 
Lyre” (Cooke); glee, ‘‘Go, lovely rose” (Berridge) ; 
glee, “The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower” (Stewart) ; 
chorus, “ Forth to the Meadows” (Franz Schubert) ; 
part-song, ‘‘A summer's good-bye ” (Banks) ; part-song, 
“A psalm of life” (Kinross). Mr. G. Letchford con- 
ducted the choir, Mr. T. W. Hawkins accompanied on 
the organ, and Miss E. H. Schofield presided at the 
pianoforte. A very excellent quartette of vocalists 
appeared in the persons of Miss Lillie Yates (soprano), 

iss Nellie Howarth (contralto), Mr. Arthur Bowden 
(tenor), and Mr. Arthur Rollings (bass), all members of 
the Aolian Opera Choir. 


ScUNTHORPE.—A new organ, costing £300, has 
been erected in the Wesleyan Chapel, and was opened 
by Mr. N. B. Hibbert. 

SLEAFORD.—Mr. H. Boyer, organist of the Congrega- 
tional Church, has been presented with a beautiful 
timepiece, in recognition of his services. 

St. Anne’s-on-SEA.—Miss Martha Neil Orr, the 
organist of the Congregational Church, was married on 
the 1st ult. to the Rev. W. C. Loosmore, of Bury. 
Miss Orr was presented with a handsome silver tray by 
the congregation and. choir, in recognition of her 
services, 

UTTOXETER.—A new organ has been opened in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. 








Reviews. 


WE have received the following from Messrs. Novello, 
and Co., Berners Street, W. :— 


Thou visitest the earth (Barnby); Thou crownest 
the year (Josiah Booth); Zhe eyes of all wait upon 
Thee (T. Adams).—These are all harvest anthems. 
Barnby's is written in a popular and pleasing style. 
The semi-chorus movement in the middle is charming, 
“Thou crownest the year” is for the most part bold 
and massive, the Andante movement giving variety. 


The Harvest Feast. Part Song. By Alfred R. Gaul. 
—Very melodious and light. 


Organ Arrangements. By John B. Lott and C. 
Chariton Palmer.—Fourteen books, one shilling each, 
are before us. Movements from the works of Handel, 
Schubert, Haydn, Schumann, Mozart, Weber, Beeth- 
oven, etc., are included in this series. The arrange- 
ments are good, and not too elaborate, so organists 
will find them very useful. 


Novello's School Songs.—An excellent series of 
unison songs, two part-songs, sacred duets, etc.; some 
easy and some moderately difficult. 


Summer and To the Woods. By Hamilton Clarke.— 
Three-part choruses and for female voices, with castanet, 
triangle, and tambourine accompaniment. Very pretty 
and very effective. 


God so loved the World. By J. Varley Roberts.— 
A charming anthem. The music is admirably adapted 
to the words. 

O praise our God. By Dr. William Boyce.—This is 
the final chorus from the anthem “O be joyful in 
God.” Choirs wanting a fine anthem with a splendid 
organ accompaniment will do well to get this. 


Orchestral Ballad. By Steward Macpherson.—This 
clever work may be had as a pianoforte solo or duet. 


Six Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. By J. D. 
Davis.—The contents are as follows: Polonaise, Bar- 
carolle, Mazourka, Legend, Romance, and Serenade. 
They are all musicianly pieces, and in the hands of 
a competent player will be very effective. 


The Crowning of the Wheat. A Short Cantata for 
the Harvest Season. By Dr. Charles Vincent. 1s. 139, 
Oxford Street, W.—A very melodious and simple 
cantata, eminently suitable for village choirs. 





Correspondence. 


THE MUSIC FOR THE NEXT N.C. FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musica Journat. 


S1r,— [heartily endorse your correspondent’s remarks 
in last month’s Journal in reference to including a sett- 
ing of the Lord's Prayer in next year’s Crystal Palace 
Festival book ; a simple and appropriate setting would 
be most useful to many choirs, 

I beg to make another suggestion for the considera- 
tion of the Committee. Is it not possible to vary the 
programme ? Of course the choral element should be 
the chief feature of the concert, but did we not have 
too much of it in June last, and too little of something 
else to impart variety and to give relief to the singers 
and audience ? I, in common with many others, should 
be delighted if the Committee can do something in this 
way. . They are the best judges as to what to introduce, 
but probably two or three capable soloists would be 
most acceptable.—Yours, etc., C, B. J. 
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Staccato Motes. 


Dr. GarRETT, of Cambridge, has just celebrated the | 
fifteenth anniversary of his entry into the musical 
profession, and a testimonial will shortly be presented | 
to him. 

THE Court of Common Council have raised Sir 
Joseph Barnby’s salary from £800 to £1,000. 

THE verdict of the Jury in favour of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society in the Leeds case, to which we | 
referred last month, has been reversed by Mr. Justice | 
Mathew on points of law. Judgment has now been | 
given against the Society, with costs. 

THE Queen has presented Mr. Ben Davies with a | 
portrait, as a souvenir of the several occasions when 
Her Majesty has had the pleasure of listening to his 
singing. 

THE Westminster Abbey organ is being enlarged. 

THE profits of the Handel Festival amounted to over 


| 


,000, 

ae MacINTyRE took over £1,400 at the six concerts 
she gave at Johannesberg. 

MEssrs. NORMAN Bros. AND BEARD, organ builders, 
Norwich, have been entrusted with the building of the 
new organ for Bath Abbey. Most of the pipes of the old 
organ will be utilized. The sum required to carry out 
the scheme is £2,350, of which some £1,200 has already 
been subscribed. 

MADAME BERTHE MARX has been married to Mr. 
Goldschmidt, Secretary of Sefior Sarasate. 

A Banp contest—the first in London for many years 
—has been held in West Ham Park. 

Mr. W. G. Woop, F.R.C.O., won the 77t-Bits prize 
of £50 for the best cricket song. 

A friendly suit—Novello v. Ditson—is being tried in 
the American Courts to determine whether music im- 
ported from England can be copyrighted in America. 
A lower Court has decided that it can, but the case is 
now being carried to a superior Court. 


Co Correspondents. 


oe that we know of. 
L. B.—Thanks ; we will look into the matter. 


W. T. B.—To secure a proper balance you might add 
five more sopranos and three more contraltos. 

F. S.—We do not know the firm. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—T. B. 
(Leeds); W. A. (Glasgow); W. J. F. (Ayr); T. F. 
(Folkestone) ; W. W. (Plymouth) ; G. R. (Eastbourne) ; 
M. P. (Islington); D. S. (Grantham). 








Accidentals. 


THE SINGIN’-SKULE, 


I OFTEN wonder why folks now don’t git up singin’- 
skules, 


An’ learn the do, re, mi, o’ singin’, an’ the simple 
rules 
That govern psalm an’ hymn-tunes, ol’ ‘ Chiny” and 


ol’ “ Mear”; 

What's better, arter all yer fuss, ’n them ol’ songs ter 
hear ? 

When I was young ‘twas all the style ter hitch up hoss 
an’ sleigh, ‘ 

An’ buckle in yer neighbour's gals, an’ drive three miles 
away, 

Er-laffin’ an’ er-singin’, ‘ithout regard for rule. 

My stars! but wasn’t there lots o’ fun er-goin’ ter 
singin’-skule ! 





| Sometimes the’d be a dozen piled into our double 


bobs, 
A cuttin’ up an’ action’ like twenty Injun mobs ; 
A singin’ hallelujer—sech a laughin’, rosy set— 
I c’n hear their happy voices a te-he-in’ lightly yet. 


| Like ez not some plucky feller'd grab a gigglin’ girl 
| An’ smack her; but he’d get a cuff’ud make his big 


ears whirl; 
An’ fore he knew it he’d be feelin’ ’zactly like a fool ! 
"Bout then 4e couldn’t see much fun a-goin’ ter singin’- 


skule. 


An’ ef a couple did -get soft, back on the hindmost 
seat, 

Them roguish gals would calculate ter nonplus them 
complete ; 

An’ like es not they'd git tipped out, the fust thing they 
would know— 

Them pesky gals a-scrubbin’ of their faces in the snow. 

Oh, I've be’n thar! I own it; experunce taught me 
well ; 

At ef I must do sparkin’, an’ court my rosy Nell, 

I'd better take the one-hoss sleigh—’twas fur the better 
rule— 

An’ not be too conspicuous a-going ter singin’-skule. 


Once thar the gals took seats on one side of the ol’ 


schoolhouse, 

An’ looked as scairt an’ solemn-like ez ef they'd seen a 
mouse ; 

We boys ez green an’ awk’ard, I persoome, ez we 
could be, 


Looked bashfully acrost the aisle, a-singin’ do, re, mi. 

An’ then the recess! Wa’n’t that fun—er-gatherin 
round the stove, 

A-tellin’ monst’ous stories, an’ a-showin’ off, by Jove ! 

A-tryin’ ter seem somethin’ more’n a stupid long-eared 
mule; 

An’ thet was whar the joke come in, a-goin’ ter singin’- 
skule. 


Then the master’d rap his knuckles ’g’inst the winder 
er the door, ; 

A-signallin’ fer us ter quit an’ tune ’er up once more; 

An’ we'd hustle back ter business jus’ like a flock o’ 
sheep, 

An’ our singin’? wal, it’s safe ter say, the’ couldn't no’ 
one sleep, 

But goin’ home was best of all, under a starlit sky, 

Up hills an’ down the hollers, an’ thro’ thank-ee-ma’ams 
O my! 

The frosty air repeatin’ our singin’ ’ithout rule, 

An’ all our blessed nonsense, goin’ home from singin’. 
skule. 


Er better yit, all tucked away under a buffalo, 
Ith only one—the purtiest one—clus to yer—don’t ye 


know ? 

Oh, I’ve be’n thar, too. Thet was when Nell Richar’son 
an’ me 

Use’ ter pair off some tergether, kind o’ thinkin’ ’at 
paps we 

Sh'ld like it better so. “Twas one o’ them ere nights 


at I 

Ast Nell ef she thought mebbe—wal, mebbe—ef that 

An’ her answer shone from soft blue eyes, ez stars 
shine in a pool. 

Oh my! Oh why don’t young folks nowdays go ter 
singin’-skule ? 

—Helen M. Winslow in the Louisville Courier Journal. 





HERB—I don’t think Freeman sang with much feel- 


ing last night. 
John—No; if he had any feeling he would not sing 


at all. 











